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MARINES TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





|_MUST SPEND MORE MONEY FOR TEACHING. 


Marine Corps Institute Is Giving Effective Instruction to | Thus Only Can We Be Sure That Our Chi'dren Will Receive 


Men of the Corps in Every Part of the World. 





By Lieut. Col. Wittiam C. Hares, Chief of vocation section, 
United States Marine Corps. 


Consideration and helpful- 
ness toward its students is 
the invarinble policy of the 
new Marine Corps Institute at 
Quantico, Va. The institute 
was established in the spring 
of 1920, after an extended in- 
vestigation of the possibility 
of adapting instruction of the 
conventional sort to the needs 
of men whose service is likely 
to be in all the continents and 
on all the seas during the 
period of a single enlistment. 
It was found to be wholly im- 
practi ‘able. 

Most grown-ups have an 
aversion for classroom work, 
anyway. It feels like reverting 
to childhood days. It necessi- 
tates a peculiar restraint and 
discipline, and restricts the 
progress of the individual to 
the pace of the class. It is op- 
pressive if some of the mem- 
bers of the class are dull or 
backward, and especially so if 
the teacher is not skillful, 
forceful, and entertaining. A 
plan based on classroom in- 
struction requires a corps of 
highly trained and _ efficient 
teachers and is conditioned 
upon the permanence of the 
teacher and the class until 
the completion of a course— 
a condition which is not 
probable in military  serv- 
ice. especially in the Marine 
Corps. It is also conditioned 
upon the starting together of 
all members, as well as upon 
their staying together. 

To develop an efticient corps 


of teachers would require several years of preparation, and 
with short periods of enlistment in the Marine Corps would 
mean that the men selected for training as teachers would 
Spend more time under training and in trying out their skill 
on classes than as qualified and competent teachers, 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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A PRIZE-WINNING POSTER. 
Submitted by a sixth-grade pupil in the national contest of the 
Awerican Humane Association, 





the Kind of Education Necessary for Their Success. 





By Hon. Joun M. Evans, Member of Congress from Montana, [Deliv- 
ered in the House of Representatives. ] 


Always in our American 
democracy education is the 
thing of supreme importance. 
In a democracy like ours all 
things wait on education— 
public health, material wealth, 
civic righteousness, political 
power, social purity, spirit- 
ual ideals, individual happi- 
ness, the strength and safety 
of the Nation. The public 
schools, nonpartisan, nonsec- 
tarian, nonexclusive, are of 
all our organizations of educa- 
tion the most important. The 
efficiency and the effectiveness 
of the schools depend almost 
wholly on the teachers, their 
their education, their general 
culture, their professional 
knowledge, and their technical 
skill. Teachers in our publie 
schools are our most impor- 
tant public servants. Upon 
them as on no others depend 
the public weal in which the 
individual welfare is bound 
up, the happiness of the peo; 
ple, and the prosperity, the 
strength, and the safety of the 
Nation. True at all times, 
the emphasis on this truth is 
greater at this time of crisis 
than at any other time in our 
history, and it is more impor- 
tant now than ever before 
that all our children shall be 
taught by competent teachers, 
that all the schools shall be 
maintained at the highest 
state of efficiency. 

Supply Ten Per Cent Short. 

Yet reports from the Bu- 
reau of Education indicate 


| that more than 18,000 schools, or about 3 per cent of the total 
in the United States, were in January of this year without 
teachers of any kind, and that more than 40,000, or about 7 per 
cent of the total, were supplied with teachers whose qualifica- 
tions were below the minimum standards of the States in which 
they taught. If both the vacancies and the places Mled by 
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teachers below the minimum standards 
are counted, there were nearly 60,000 
schools, or about 10 per cent of all the 
schools of the country, without teachers 


teachers who would not in 
to 
of teachers applies to ele- 


by 


times 


or taught 
norma! 
This shortage 


be permitted teach. 


high schools alike. 


difficult to find competent 


chools and 


mentary 
It is esper indy 


teachers for the sciences and technical 


subjects. 


Many Poorly Prepared. 


In reality, the shortage of competent 
teachers is much greater than these fig- 
ures would indicate, and this greater 
shortage has long existed. This state- 
ment will be better understood when it 
is remembered that it has long been 
recognized that for elementary schools 


the minimum standard of qualifications 
should be graduation from a good modern 
high school and not less than two years 
of professional training in education in 
nddition. who are 
charged with the task of preparing boys 
and for the duties and 
bilities of citizenship, and for making a 
living, and adding to the 


Certainly, teachers 


girls responsi- 
honest 
commonwealth by intelligent and skilled 
labor, should have no less preparation 
than this. Yet there are now and always 
have been a very large number of teach- 
ers in our schools with less preparation 
than this. In only five States is pro- 
fessional training, in addition to gradua- 
tion from high school, required of teach- 
in country In 
18 States is high-school graduation 


eood, 


ers and village schools. 
only 


required as a minimum standard. 
Rural Teachers Have Little Training. 


Studies made by the Bureau of Educa- 


tion just before we entered the World 
War indicated that in the country at 
large 4 per cent of the rural teachers 


had less than eight years of elementary 


school; 22 per cent had no high-school 
education; 55 per cent had less than 
four years of high-school education. 
Only 45 per cent were high-school gradu- 
ates and only 10 per cent graduates 
of normal schools or colleges. In one 
of the richest States of the Northwest 


only 8.2 per cent of the rural and village 


leachers were graduates of normal 
schools and colleges; 52.6 per cent had 
less than high-school education. In one 
of the Western States 58 per cent of 
the teachers had: high-school education; 
42 per cent had no higher education; 


and only 8 per cent had as much as four 


years beyond high school. In many 
States conditions are still worse. Be- 
sides having had little general educa- 


tion and little or no professional training, 
the great majority of rural teachers have 
little the und skill that can 
come only experience. On 


of power 


from the 
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average, they teach less than 48 months 
before quitting school for other occupa- 
tions. In some States the average life 
of the teacher is less than half this. The 
average age of the country teacher is 
than 25 In one State the 
average of country and village teachers 
war, and the 
average time which they had been teach- 


less years. 


on 


was, before the 23 years, 
ing was only 
Much 


teachers of the 


2 years. 
than one-half of all the 
United States have had 


more 


less preparation than two years beyond 
the high school, and more than one-halt 
did not 
the skill which comes from experience. 
Remembering that the teacher makes 
the school and that the school can never 
be better than the teacher, what can we 
from conditions such as these? 


long enough to acquire 


teach 


expect 
Causes for Low Standards. 


There are probably many causes for 
this low standard of preparation of teach- 
ers and short terms of service, but the 
most important is the low pay. In the 
country at large teachers have never 
been paid salaries in keeping with the 
importance of their work. Their salaries 
have never been sufficient to attract and 
hold in the school men and women of the 
best native ability, positive and aggres- 
sive in character, well educated, and pos- 

of professional knowledge and 
Three years ago the Commissioner 


sessed 
skill. 

of Education reported that the average 
salary of teachers for the United States 
was less than $500. In many States the 
average was less than $400, and in many 
counties the average annual salary for 
rural teachers did not exceed $300. 

Pay Lower Than Ever Before. 


Within the last few years the cost of 
living has inereased more than 100 per 
cent, and wages paid for most kinds of 
skilled and unskilled, have in- 
creased in somewhat the propor- 
tion. But the increase in the pay of 
teachers has been much less. In a few 
places the increase has been from 25 to 
60 per cent, but in most places it has been 
less than 25 per cent, and in some there 
has been no increase at all. As a re- 
sult, the pay of teachers, always low, 
is lower in proportion than ever before, 
and many thousands of the best teachers, 
both in the elementary and in the high 
schools, are quitting teaching for more 
remunerative work, and comparatively 
few young men and women are being pre- 


labor, 
same 


pared to fill their places. 
Vacancies Will Increase. 

The attendance in the normal schools, 
which prepare teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools, is 20 per cent less this year 
than it was in 1916, and the proportion 
of young men and women in the colleges 
and universities who are preparing them- 


selves for work as teachers in the high 
schools is still less. 
of Education estimates that next fall the 


The Commissioner 


number of vacancies in the elementary 
schools will be at least SO,000 more than 
the number of 
from the normal schools and other schools 
that and 
that the number of high-school positions 
to be filled will be nearly 20,000 in ex- 
of the of and 
women graduating from colleges and uni- 


new teachers graduating 


prepare elementary teachers, 


CUSS number young men 
versities and expecting to teach. 

by the National 
Education Association fall from 392 


cities show that 9 per cent of the teachers 


Statistics gathered 


last 


in the elementary schools of these cities 
were paid less than S600 a year; 62 per 


cent between SGUO and $1,000; 26.7 be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,400; and only 18 
teachers out of a thousand in the ele- 
mentary schools of these cities were 
paid as much as $1,500. These were the 
few best men and women who, begin- 
ning with the greatest native ability, 
most comprehensive education, and the 
finest culture, by long, efficient, and 


faithful service have won the confidence 
of the people and of their representa- 
tives on Street car con- 
ductors motormen, carpenters, and 
unskilled workmen in are 
paid more than the best of the teachers, 


school boards. 
and 
these cities 
and the average wages of telegraph mes- 
senger boys were greater than the aver- 
age wages of the school-teachers. 
Teachers Paid Less Than Laborers. 

In the schools of the small towns, vil- 
are 
the 
these schools are paid less 
than $500 a per cent between 
$500 and $1,000; 95 per cent of all the 
teachers, men and women, in the country 
and village paid than 
$1,000; and only 1.5 per cent are paid as 
month for 
The wages of unskilled 


lages, and open country, conditions 
worse still. Twenty-five per cent of 
teachers in 


year; 70 


schools less 


are 
much as an average of $100 a 
the entire year. 
farm laborers are considerably larger 
than 
The pay of rural mail carriers is twice as 


the average of the school-teachers. 


much, and they are not paid enough 
Even in the richer States of the Middle 
West which their 
school systems the conditions are only a 
little better the indicated 
in this statement. A recent report of the 
superintendent of of 
the State of Illinois shows that the aver- 


are most proud of 


average 


than 


public instruction 
age salary of teachers for last year was 
only $848.62. In only one county, Cook 


‘ 


of Chiengo is 


County, in which the city 
located, was the average more than 
$1,000, and in more than a dozen counties 
it was less than $500, 

In proportion the salaries of high- 


school teachers are no better than those 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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CIVIC INSTRUCTION IN SIXTY TYPICAL CITIES. 


Greater Terre Haute Club Collects Information Concerning Extent and 
Methods of Procedure—Interest Is Awakening, but Effective 
Work Is Done in Only a Few Places. ; 











Knowledge of community civics for 
adults as well as for school children is 
the aim of the Greater Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Club. That club has discovered 
that the people of Terre Haute do not 
know as much as they should of the rea- 
sons why so many persons congregated in 
that particular place and formed a city 
there, nor of why and how they are gov- 
erned, now that the city has come into 
existence, 

The club, therefore, is urging a course 
of instruction in civics for the schools, 
homes, offices, and workshops of the city. 
It has the hearty approval of the school 
officisls, business men, and citizens gen- 
erally, but it wishes to know what has 
been done elsewhere in order that the 
proper course for Terre Haute may be 
indicated. Letters of inquiry were sent 
to 100 representative cities, and to all 
State universities and State departments 
of education. 

A summary of the information re- 
ceived regarding 60 cities is given below: 

1. Akron, Ohio, has a bureau of muni- 
cipal research which compiles informa- 
tion on business and municipal affairs. 
The public schools have been surveyed, 
but no well-detined plan for dissemination 
of information is in use. 

2. Atchison, Kans., is working on a 
plan. 

$. Atlanta, Ga.—Special pamphlets on 
local city government are furnished 
teachers who read them to pupils, but 
no general educational plan has been 
formed. 

4. Buffalo, N. Y.—Chamber of com- 
merce, city schools, and newspapers are 
Chamber of 
commerce gathers information, newspa- 


combined in: campaign. 


pers pass it on to general public, schools 
work out definite courses for study of 
3uffalo. Schools also assist in gather- 
ing information. Night schools for for- 
eigners are conducted. <A special week, 
usually in the spring, is set aside for the 
purpose of acquainting pupils with the 
beauties and advantages of Buffalo as 
a home city. A special series of studies 
was conducted through the English 
classes in high school by writing letters 
to newspapers, mayors, chambers of com- 
merce, and postmasters, in all the cities 
of the country with a population of over 
5,000. These brought many replies. 





5. Canton, Ohio.—A junior chamber of 
commerce has been organized in the high 
school. Special speakers are provided 
for visits to industrial plants. Amer- 
icanization classes study government, 
city history, and industrial advantages. 
No plan working with a definite course 
of study is found throughout the schools. 
The newspapers have Sunday stories on 
the advantages of Canton as a city. 

6. Cincinnati, Ohio, published the Citi- 
zens Book. There is a special course of 
study in the grades, including community 
life, history, and geography, based on 
the Citizens Book. 

7. Cleveland, Ohio.—Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cleveland Advertising Club, and 
board of education cooperate. Tllustrated 
pamphlets on industries of Cleveland 
are in preparation. Some will deal with 
industries, and some with civie institu- 
tions. These will form the basis of 
study. Work in factories, night schools, 
clubs, churches, and libraries is going 
forward. Cleveland is much interested 
in awakening civie consciousness among 
all classes. The “ community chest” has 
been a great aid to success. 

8. Denville, 1UL—Nothing has been at- 
tempted. A program through motion- 
picture houses is planned. 

9. Davenport, TIowa—In_ elementary 
schools local geography is taught. Inter- 
mediate geography and sciences include 
visits to manufacturing and utility 
plants. A special week was designated 
for the movement called “ Know Daven- 
port Industries Week.” 

10. Detroit, Mich.—Instruction is given 
in the eighth grade. High schools carry 
selective courses on community civies. 
Strong Americanization work is based on 
Manual of American Citizenship. Post- 
ers and dodgers are used to attract at- 
tention. Evening classes are held for 
men and boys. Special instruction in 
home economics is given foreign-born 
women. Illustrated short stories in 
newspapers are freely used. 

11. Vrie, Pa—No work through the 
schools is attempted, but such work is 
planned for the coming year. 

2. Elinirva, N. Y.—No special attempt 
has been made for the preparation of a 
course of study or textbooks. Some good 
Americanization work is done. 

8. Fayetteville, N. C.—No course or 
general plan is found in the schools. Es- 





say contests are held with liberal prizes. 
The essays are published in the news- 
papers. A “speakers bureau” is con- 
ducted. 

14. Flint, Mich.—No study is given to 
community civies, but the subject is ap- 
proved, 

15. Fond du Lac, Wis.—No particular 
effort is made, although civies is taught 
in public schools. 

16. Grand Rapids, Mich.—History of 
Grand Rapids is basis of the study in 
schools. Association of Commerce pre- 
pared special studies on health and indus- 
tries for use in schools. 

17. Harrisburg, Pa.—A * Know Harris- 
burg” club is organized in one of the 
high schools. No publication of  text- 
books has been made, but there Is some 
effort in teaching local civie matters 
without any special outline. A com- 
mittee is at work preparing such a 
course, 

18. Houston, Ter.—The compilation of 
a textbook on Houston has just been com- 
pleted and will be published in time for 
use this year. Formerly the children 
under the direction of the teachers 
gathered information concerning Hous- 
ton which was published in a booklet 
called “ Houston,” 

19. Huntington, W. Va.—No effort is 
made, 

20. Indianapolis, Ind.—The bureau of 
governmental research is preparing to 
launch a campaign through the chamber 
of commerce. Considerable work has 
been done in developing courses in civics 
and industry in the schools, 

21. Johnstown, Pa.—Community civies 
is taught in junior and senior high schools 
and to a small extent in the grades. No 
prepared. 
Classes in civics work on city surveys in- 
dustrially and historically. A “ safety 
first’’ campaign produced good results. 
School children participated in civie 
studies and demonstrations in favor of a 
$2,000,000 bond issue. 

22. Kalamazoo, Mich., has no printed 
book or pamphlet on community civies. 
Matters of local history of interest to 
the schools are frequently presented. 

23. Kansas City, Mo.—Nothing has 
been done in the schools, but the super- 
intendent of city schools with some of 
the teachers is working out a course of 


special course has been 











study for the coming year. Good work 


is done in Americanization night schools. 


24. Lincoln, Nebr.—Very efficient work 
is done by the chamber of commerce 
and the city schools combined. An ef- 
fective course of study with a number 


of unusual features is in use. A “ junior 


league” in the ward schools has accom- 


plished much good. taken and 


Trips are 


special studies are made. 
25. Los 


plan for elementary work. 


ingeles, Calif., has no definite 


Many schools 


send entire classes to chamber of com- 
merce lectures which are given daily at 
iO a. m. and 4 p. m. Exhibits in Ex- 
hibit Hall are explained so as to teach 
the resources of southern California. 


Course is based on 


Ilome, 


rades and partially in the 


26. Madison, Vi 


the textbook, Madison Our whieh 


is used in the g 


high school. 


27. Minneapolis, Minn.—Local history 
and industry are taught in fourth and 


' 


seventh grades, using a special book pre- 


pared by one of the teachers and a text- 


book in simple local civie government 
prepared by the women’s clubs. School 
children visit the local industries. 
“Made in Minneapolis Week” is ob- 
served. Special Sunday stories are pub- 
lished on “Know your Minneapolis.” 
Business men visit industries and insti- 
tutions in groups in order to acquaint 
themselves with business problems, 
Special attention is given week cam- 
paigns such as “ clean-up week,” “ safety- 
first week,” etc. 

28. Olean, N. y.—* Committee of 
forty” arranges for talks on public prob- 
lems before schools. No course of study 
is urranged. 

°9, Oakland, Calif—Chamber of com- 
merce conducts campaign on “ Know 
your Oakland.” Junior chamber of com 
merce in Technical High School is ad- 
dressed on local topics. Lectures in 
words of one syllable are illustrated by 


stereopticon machines. Different pupils 


are assigned to each picture and its de- 


scription. Special motion pictures show- 
ing the industrial development of Oak- 
land are furnished free to the theaters 
Special course in schools on tl history 
and achievement of Oakland is largel 
in the form of lectures illustrated by 
slides. 

80. Omaha, Nebr The best means 
of telling a people of their own commu- 


is akers’ bureau 


nity to establish a 
of 30 or 40 men; them meet 
the characteristics of the community and 


spe 


let 


to discuss 
then to formulate speeches to be deliv- 
ered in churches, schools, theaters, clubs, 
or wherever Make a 
speakers’ campaign as you would conduct 


people gather. 
a war drive.” 

81. Oshkosh, 
course in civics 


uses a 


local 


special 
geography. 


Wis., 
and 
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year Young American Readers, 
Homes and Personal Duty, Our 
Town and Civie Duty, Community Inter- 
est and Publie Spirit, were used in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, the Land 
of Fair Play in the seventh grade, and 
Getteau’s Preparing for Citizenship in 
the eighth A special book, Our 
Wisconsin, was also used. 

32. Newark, N. 
well-prepared pamphlets of a 
nature used. 
textbooks have been 


Last 
Our 


grade. 
J.—Special courses 
base d 
very 


Special history 


on 
comprehe nsive are 
and 
piepared. This work by the schools and 
of 
active public library, by which much of 


board trade is supplemented by an 


interest is taught to the people. 
33. Pasadena, Calif., is very much in- 


terested, but has not studied the probl In. 
34. Paterson, N. J- 


that most 


The report is typ- 


of New Jersey cities. 


The State of New Jersey compels the 


teaching of community civics in the high 
schools. In the fifth grade in the ele- 
nentary schools work is begun in local 
| ory nd community work. Special 
lectures are given before the schools by 
representatives of the chamber of com- 
merce on Fundamental Requisites of a 
Successful City, such as health, educa- 


tien, morals, and business. 


oo). Phoenix, Ariz—A booklet is pub- 
shed Very little community civics is 
tuught in the schools. 

G. Portland, Oreg—Chamber of Com- 
merce induced principals of schools to 


ndu short campaigns for the study of 
the city and State. 
7. Pueblo, Colo.— Good work was done 
by classe in hi story, which visited manu- 
eturir plants and wrote essays con- 
cerning observations. These were read 
before the manufacturer’s bureau for 
comment and correction. Prizes were 
offered. A “ Know your own home ” cam- 


puign is proposed. Work in Americaniza- 


tion is done, 

o8. Racine, Wis.—Nothing has been 
done, but as soon as practicable the 
course of study will be reorganized to in- 


clude community civies. 


39. conducts no consistent 


Reading, Pa., 
campaign. Some attention is given to the 
industrial plants, including in- 
of products. 
A campaign is planned. 

$4), Va.—Study of 
and geography of the city begins in the 


value of 


dustrial showing Reading 


Richmond, history 


third grade. Upper grades and first year 


in high sehools study industries. Ex- 
cursions are used. Vocational director 
presents advantages of the industries and 


commercial interests. The chamber of 
commerce uses newspapers of a special 
publication. 

41. Roanoke, Va., has no plan. 

42. Rochester, N. Y.—Junior high 
school, including seventh, eight, and ninth 
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years of school work, has special course 


in community ¢ivics. 


43. Sacramento, Calif.—Nothing has 
been done except to give attention to a 
few local issues. There is strong senti- 
ment in favor of a consistent campaign 
over long period of years. 


Lake Utah, has done 


to issue ordinary 


Salt City, 


44. 
very little work except 


printed matter and some newspaper 
stories on the wonders of Utah. <A con- 
sistent campaign for civic betterment is 


approved. 
{ntonio, Tex. 


Exhibits 


Very little work 
are in prepara- 


15. San 
has been done 
Americanization work 
Mexic: ns, 


Study 


tion and some good 
is done among the 


46. Seattle, 
two pamphlets. 


is based on 


47. Spokane, Wash.—No attempt has 
been made to put a regular course of 
study in the hools nor to supply special 
textbooks. A short campaign was con- 
ducted with mimeograph matter two 


years ago to good advantage. Excursions 
for adults and prizes to school children 


have been the principal means of awaken- 


ing interest. Some “City beautiful” 
work by the Advertising Club is also 
done. A new course of study is being 
arranged. 

18. Springfield, Mass. well-prepared 
course in community civies is given in 
the last year in junior high school. The 


basis of study is a well-prepared history 





of the 
daily 


city, municipal research, and the 


newspapers. Pamphlets issued by 


the chamber of commerce are also used. 
Visits are made to the institutions in 
the city. Speakers on special subjects 
are furnished. Pupils are taught how 


gain knowl- 
Their 


school 


SO 28S to 


to read newspapers 
and national affairs. 


of 
‘ricanization 


edge of local 
by use 


Am 


stimulated 


Good 


IS 


interest 


bulletin boards. 


work is also accomplished. 
49. St. Louis, Mo.—A history of St. 
Louis is used as the basis of study. 


the 


of various 


in civies, including or- 


Instruction 
ganization and functions 
of 
institutions, is : 
The 
classes in 


50. Syracuse, N. Y., 


government and social 


branches 
} 


upper g2rad 


de by the 


es 


principal is ma 
geography. 

makes no attempt 
special textbooks, 


at a course of study or 


Talks are made by members of the cham- 
ber of commerce, Rotary Club, Optimist 
Club, of on 


municipal government is given. 


ete., and a series lectures 


51. Tacoma, Wash.—Local history, civ- 
ics, and geography are studied in both 
grammar grades and high school. This 
study begins with pioneer times. Spe- 


cial attention is given to historic char- 
acters and historic County gov- 
erninent methods of taxation are studied, 
The city charter and the State consti- 


spots. 
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Local industries, 
facilities, and climatic 
conditions are taught. Some classes 
yisit industrial establishments. Women’s 
elubs conduct annual essay contests on 
points of historical interest. Americant- 
zation classes are held in evening schools. 

52. Toledo, Ohio, organized 19 research 
committees which made a comprehensive 
study of departments of local government. 
Reports of committees were given before 
Special stress has been laid 
government problems 
in order to assist city authorities. 
contact with city officials has been made. 
A copy of the report of the research com- 
published. Public 
community 


tution are discussed, 
transportation 


local bodies. 
on study of city 
Close 


mittees will soon be 
schools do not yet study 
civics. 

53. Topeka, Kans., has no course, al- 
though one is in preparation. There is 
strong sentiment in favor of well-planned 
work of this character. 

54. Trenton, N. J.— Chamber of com- 
meree furnishes a booklet which includes 
city map for study of local points. 
Classes in Americanization for applicants 
papers are held and 
there are graduating exercises at the time 
School chil- 


dren participate actively in civic work, 


for naturalization 
they receive their papers. 
such as spring clean-up work, and _ re- 
ceive civic pride certificates. 

55. Utica, N. y. 
nished by 


Special articles fur- 
the chamber of commerce are 


read before the pupils in schools, Ten or 


twelve talks are given each year. There 
is no definite plan for future work. 

D6. Wieeling, W. Va.—Special type- 
written syllabi, including city govern- 


ment, schools, manufactures, 
hospitals, war history, river and railroad 
transportation, waterworks, and 
railways, are discussed on Friday after- 
noons., 

57. Wichita, Kans.—Third and fourth 
grades are taught the history and de- 
velopment of the city and county. A 
detailed course of study is provided for 
eighth and ninth grades under the head 


churches, 


street 


of community life and development. The 
course of study is very complete. Wich- 
ita is preparing to organize a junior 


chamber of commerce for special work 
along these lines. 
58. Wilmington, 


Del.—Through liber- 


ality of citizens the class in civics in 
high school is sent to visit the State 


capitol during legislative sessions or to 
No special textbooks on 
city work are used. Night 
Americanization is held. Dinners with 
addresses on good citizenship are given 
to men who take out naturalization pa- 
pers. A standard booklet is issued. 

59. Winnipeg, Canada, is much inter- 
ested in establishing regular courses of 
study. Nothing is done at the present 
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visit Congress. 
class on 











time except that a series of lectures in 
schools is given by prominent business 
men. 

60. Worcester, Mass.—No definite plan 
is in use. School children under direc- 
tion of teachers gather and exchange 
manufacturing information. Later this 
is published in book form. Some special 
newspaper articles on industries have 
been used. Americanization work is con- 
ducted. Local films are also used, 





CIVIC SITUATIONS THE BASIS 
OF INSTRUCTION. 


New Publication of Bureau of Educa- 
tion Presents Course in Civies for 
Six Elementary Grades. 


Instruction in civics must be based on 
the children’s experience, and should re- 
sult not only in giving clearer and fuller 
information, but also in creating the men- 
ta! attitudes and_ habitual that 
characterize good citizenship at the given 
age, according to a bulletin just issued by 
the Bureau of Education. 

The bulletin is called 
Civics for the Six Elementary Grades of 
Schools,” and it was written by 
Hlannah Margaret Harris, of the State 
normal school at Hyannis, Mass. 

Each part of the material of the course 


acts 


“Lessons in 


City 


presented in the bulletin has been chosen 
because it is related to some “ civic situa- 
tion ” in which a child is normally to be 
found and his reaction to which is capa- 
ble of being modified by a ‘ 
The of the city 
many civic 
upon which the instruction is based, and 
there are many opportunities for the im- 
mediate application of instruction, greatly 
to the advantage of the children, of the 
city, and of the Nation. 

For example, the youngest child in a 
city school has been interested in the 
sight of a burning building and of a 
fire engine and crew dashing to the res- 
cue. This experience may be so in- 
terpreted that children too young for the 
study of municipal organization may be 
led to refrain from playing with fire and 
te regard firemen as heroes to be obeyed 
and to be emulated in coolness and cour- 
If these effects are produced upon 


‘civics lesson.” 


children schools have 


experiences of significance 


« Yr 
ape, 


-many small children, there is small doubt 


but that the result will be not only a 
considerable safeguard to the children, 
but also an actual decrease in fire loss, 
and in the long run an appreciable gain 
to the resources of the Nation in prop- 
erty and lives, 


Instruction Adapted to Age of Pupils. 


A list of typien! situations is given for 
each year of the course. Each of these 








lists is followed by suggestions to ald 
the teacher in working out from 
situation a series of lessons to show its 
civic aspects and to cultivate the traits 
of good citizenship involved. The sugges- 
tion in each case for “ Teacher’s interpre- 
tation and enlargement” is based on a 
list of “ Children’s experiences and ob- 
servations,” 


euci 


Suggestions Are Stimulative. 


The suggestions are stimulative rather 
than comprehensive, and each teacher is 
advised to choose those situations and 
lessons which best correspond to the lives 
of the children under her charge. The 
order of presentation of topics and the 
time devoted to each are also left to the 
discretion of the teacher. The lessons 
are planned, however, with a view to 
securing continuous and cumulative in- 
struction from the first grade through 
the sixth. Certain situations of civic 
significance which may be expected to 
recur from year in children’s 
lives are studied in a review of lessons 
years and in new 
appropriate to the children’s advance in 


year to 


of previous lessous 
age. Certain other situations which ure 
full of interest and suggestiveness at cer- 
tain stages in the experience of children, 
but later ure outgrown, or lose their value 
for instruction they have lost 
their novelty, are not repeated in succes- 


because 


sive grades, but are replaced by situations 
typical of 
dren, 


the experiences of older chil- 


Guides for the Teacher. 


Sections entitled “ Methods of Teuch- 
ing” suggest means by which the lessons 
may be impressed upon children upon 
many informal occasions in school life, 
The illustrative lessons in these sections 
give vivid and detailed suggestions by 
assuming concrete circumstances and by 
using direct discourse. Certain “ re- 
sults” are also noted, which not only may 
be reasonably hoped for, but may be defi- 
nitely worked for, and by which the in- 
struction may be tested, to a certain 
extent. 


An Aid in Training Citizens. 


All the lessons are practical and full 
of interest and common sense. The ma- 
terial is well chosen and clearly pre- 
sented. The teacher will find the course 
an efficient and convenient aid in train- 
ing her pupils to be citizens who are 
proud of their privileges and faithful to 
their obligations, 

The bulletin may be purchased from 
the superintendent of documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 15 cents per copy. Its official 
designation is Education Bulletin, 1920, 
No, 18. 
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TYPICAL AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ENGINEERING. 


Publication of Bureau of Education De- 
scribes Conditions of Study—Espe- 
cially for Latin-American 

Inquirers. 
“Opportunities for the study of engi- 
neering at American higher institutions ” 


is the subject of a recent circular issued 


by the Bureau of Education, which is 
intended especially to aid students from 
Latin-American countries who desire to 
pursue some branch of engineering. 
Engineering education in the United 
States is offered by two types of institu- 
tions, universities and independent in- 
stitutes, says the circular. The colleges 
or schools of engineering incorporated in 
universities are generally administered 
as separate units. The independent in- 
stitutes, such as the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
and Case School of Applied Science, are 


usually devoted solely to engineering 
training. With respect to academic ex- 


cellence, there is nothing to choose be- 
tween the best of these institutions and 
the schools of engineering of the stronger 
universities. 

Typical Course Covers Four Years. 

The typical school or college of engi- 
neering, whether independent or part of a 
university, offers to graduates of Ameri- 
can secondary schools, or those having 
equivalent preparation, a four-year course 
leading to the degree of B, S. im some 
branch of engineering, for example, civil, 
mechanical, mining, metallurgical, chemi- 
cal, or sanitary. 

The curricula of the engineering schools 
are determined by the requirements of 
For the most part, there- 
rigidly pre- 


the profession. 
fore, they are 
scribed. The principal option open to the 
student is choice from among the various 


somewhat 


branches of engineering. 

Recently a tendency has developed to 
lengthen the period of preparation for 
the profession. Several leading univer- 
sities now offer five and six year courses 
in the various engineering branches. 
Five-year courses, which are more com- 
mon than six-year courses, include either 
a considerable amount of work in the col- 
lege of arts and sciences, designed to 
broaden the student’s cultural training, 
or more extended specialization in the 
branch of engineering which has _ been 
chosen. The degree of C. E., E. E., M. E., 
or Arch., ranking higher than the degree 
of B. S., is usually awarded at the end 
degree courses, 


of these specialized 
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Postgraduate work leading to the degree 
of M.S8., Ph. D., or Se. D. in the engineer- 
ing sciences is now given also at several 
of the foremost universities. 

The circular, in order to help the for- 
eign student to adjust himself to educa- 
tional conditions in the United States, 
discusses the similarities of the principal 
American schools to familiar 
institu- 


types of 
European and Latin-American 


tions and the differences between them. 
Cost of Tuition and Living. 

The expenses of foreign students at- 
tending American institutions will vary 
Widely, for veral reasons, Practically 
all of the privately endowed institutions 
charge annual tuition fees. The fee is 
rarely Jess than $150 a yeur at repu- 
table enezineering schools. It ranges from 
$150 to S300. The Mussachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, which charges S300 
eering courses in the 


for «© 


a year 
coMmiioner br: s of the seience, has a 
tuition fee of 5500 a year in the depart- 


ment of naval construction and nayal 


architecture Many State-supported in- 
stitutions, on the other hand, charge 
only a smal! tuition fee, from $20 to 
$125 to students who are not residents 
of the State. State residents generally 
receive instruction free of charge. In 
addition to tuition fees, most institu- 
tions, both privately endowed and State- 
supported, charge laboratery fees and 
various incidental fees, These rarely 
amount to more than $25 a year. The 
total annual living expenses range from 
$500 to $700 a year as a minimum. This 
amount includes board, room rent, and 
incidental personal expenses. 
Bureau of Education Will Aid Inquirers. 


The circular contains a list of engi- 
neering schools and colleges of recog- 
nized standing, giving the location of 
each institution, its departments, and 
enrollment. The Bureau of Education 
is prepared to answer correspondence 
regarding any particular institution, and 
to assist a foreign student to choose the 
institution most appropriate to his needs. 
The circular described will be sent 
gratuitiously on application to the Com- 
missioner of Edueation, Washington, 
D. C. Its official designation is Higher 
Education Circular No. 20. 





Cooking is now studied by men of the* 


Marine Corps in courses offered by the 
Marine Corps Institute. The courses 
have been adapted to the practical re- 
quirements of the service. A number of 
inquiries regarding these courses have 
been received from men in the Army and 
Navy, indicating an inereasing interest 
in the subject in all three branches of 


the service. 


MARINES TAUGHT BY CORRE. 
SPONDENCE. 
(Continued from page 1.) 


To adopt classroom instruction as the 
basic plan of instruction would also re. 
quire that the number of kinds of courses 
available be limited in order to keep the 
teachers economically employed. Classes 
would have to be large enough to justify 
the services of the teachers, and the 
number of courses available would be 
limited by the number of teachers avail- 
able at each separate station or ship, 
This would mean that at the smaller 
stations the range of selection of courses 
would be still further restricted and 
that it would not be possible to furnish 
educational and vocational training to 
the very small detachments and officers 
and men on isolated duty. This would 
Vitiate the promise of such training to 
the men who join the Marine Corps un- 
less they were assembled in large posts 
and thas rendered unavailable for the 
great variety of duties and opportunities 
Which has given the corps its reason for 
existence, 

Any system Which depends upon the 
thorough support of many different indi- 
viduals runs the risk of failing through 
the lack of support of some of them, and 
it would not be reasonable to expect all 
commanding officers to become at once, 
Without any special indoctrination, whole- 
souled supporters of a plan even if they 
were competent by special training to 
earry it out. An effective system must 
function in spite of the fact that many 
commanding officers will not be skillful 
or trained school-teachers or superin- 


tendents of schools, 


Disadvantages of Old System Avoided. 

There is joy at the Marine Corps sta- 
tions when it is explained that the eduea- 
tional plans do not include an old time 
school; joy in the commanding officer's 
heart because he has seen many schools 
spring up and fade away, and because 
he has many other things to regulate; 
joy among the officers and men when 
they learn that they are not to be detailed 
as school teachers: joy among the men 
when they learn that they are not ex- 
pected to sit in class as they did in their 


eee 
school-boy days. 
Correspondence Methods Best for Marines. 


Therefore those who had to decide 
upon the basic plans for educational and 
vocational training in the Marine Corps 
were glad indeed to find accessible a 
large variety of courses based upon in- 
dividual study and correspondence meth- 
ods, in order that a man may have a 
selection and may be 


large range of 


able to pursue the course regardless of 
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the conditions under which he serves 
and also in order that the work may 
depend upon the efficiency of a central 
plan rather than cooperation of officers 
seattered all over the world. 

Commanding officers are pleased to 
learn that this training will not involve 
a modification of other duties, nor fric- 
tion with the present routine, but is 
merely a plan which gives the student a 
course to study in time not otherwise 
employed, and by which the central plant, 
the Marine Corps Institute, furnishes the 
instruction. He may begin his course at 
any time and govern his rate of progress 
by his individual effort. 

The Students’ Attitude the Essential Con- 

sideration. 

No man need despair of educating him- 
self as long as he can read. The de- 
cision and effort to learn must come from 
the man. The Marine Corps Institute 
does not propose to instruct those who do 
not want education, and are not willing 
to put forth the effort to get it, even if 
at times there are difficulties in the way. 
It encourages its students and helps them 
in every possible consistent way. It of- 
fers its services in trying to place stu- 
dents where they can be of most service 
to the Marine Corps and to enable them 
to have better opportunities to Come into 
eontact with the practical phases of their 
courses, but it does not seek to relieve its 
pupils of necessary duties to which they 
may be assigned and which perhaps for 
the time being give them less time for 
study than some other men may enjoy. 
Coramanding Officers Provide a Sanctuary and 

Encouragement. 

Although commanding officers are not 
required to force men into classes, they 
are expected to furnish the students 
with encouragement, advice, and help in 
their courses, to provide a place where 
men may go to study and to write, and 
find facilities for carrying on their 
studies—a sort of sanctuary where men 
may be from diverting in- 
fluences, 

In many cases it is expedient and de- 
sirable to form classes. Students them- 
Selves may voluntarily arrange classes 
and elect one of their number to act as 
the instructor. When trained instructors 
are available, their services may be used 
either as advisers to students, individu- 
ally, or as instructors of classes when 
Classes can be formed. Some of the 
equipment, such as the phonograpihs and 
records for the language courses can be 
used better by groups than by indi- 
viduals. 


removed 


Enroliment Purely Voluntary. 
The invariable policy ef the Marine 
Corps Institute toward its students is 
consideration and helpfulness. It under- 





takes no disciplinary measures toward 
its students beyond disenrolling those 
who, after all encouragement is ex- 
hausted, fail to appreciate its efforts. 
Its work does not concern a man’s mili- 
tary record, and no entry concerning his 
school work is made in the service record 
until his graduation, which will be con- 
spicuously noted. The Marine * Corps 
Institute proposes to stand or fall upon 
the quality of service it gives its stu- 
dents. The student who enrolls and fails 
to be satisfied with the service which the 
institute gives is free to disenroll with- 
out any prejudice to his military record. 
The institute expects to hold on its rolls 
only those students who are satisfied 
with its service to them. 

The courses are not elementary; they 
are comprehensive, and they require 
real study. A man must be able to 
read understandingly and to write, and 
if he can do these, even if only tedi- 
ously, and will exert himself, he can 
hope and expect to lift himself above the 
common level and to become the kind of 
man industry most needs and for which 
it pays liberally. He then does his part 
in creating for the Marine Corps the 
reputation of being not only a corps 
delite of soldiers, but also a_ training 
school in economic usefulness for the 
advancement of prosperity and happi- 
hess. 

Present Commanding General Organized 

Institute. 

The institute was organized by Maj. 
Gen. John A, Lejeune, now Major Gen- 
eral Commandant; Brig. Gen. Smedley 
D. Butler, now post commander at Quan- 
tico; Lieut. Col. William C. Harllee, now 
chief of vocational training section; and 
Capt. George K. Shuler, now director, 
Marine Corps Institute; assisted by sev- 
eral other officers of experience in the 
formation and teaching of military and 
civil schools. 

Courses Cover Wide Range. 

The textbooks provided are devised for 
individual study. They are compre- 
hensive, easy to study, to remember, and 
to apply. They are based upon the idea 
that the student has not the slightest in- 
formation upon the subject of the text 
and they lead him, step by step, through 
its different phases. 

Courses are offered in 29 “schools,” 
namely, advertising, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, art, automobile, chemistry, civil 
engineering, civil service, commercial, 
commercial law, concrete engineering, 
drafting, electrical engineering, gas en- 
gines, general English, languages, me- 
chanical engineering, mining and metal- 
lurgy, navigation, plumbing and steam 
fitting, refrigeration, salesmanship, shop 
practice, show-card writing and _ sign 
painting, steam and marine engineering, 


“ 





structural engineering, telephony and 
telegraph engineering, textiles. 

The courses, 225 in number, are of 
varying length. Some may be completed 
in a few months; others require a year or 
more. Opportunity is given for training 
in practically all the departments of 
modern business and trade. 

All Written Work Sent to Institute. 

When a student is enrolled in a course 
in the Marine Corps Institute, he is fur- 
nished with two or more textbooks in the 
course and a manual of information, 
giving detailed instruction as to the 
methods of carrying on his study, After 
he has written the answers to the ques- 
tions found in the textbooks, the papers 
are sent through his commanding officer, 
or an officer designated as the Marine 
Corps Institute representative, to the 
Marine Corps Institute at Quantico. Here 
they are turned over to the instructor- 
examiner of the particular course and are 
corrected, graded, and returned to the 
student. 

Reports, Diplomas, and Employment Service. 

If the student desires, a report is made 
out on the Marine Corps Institute cer- 
tificates and sent to his next of kin, his 
prospective employer, or any person or 
persons he may designate, Upon the 
completion of his course, the student re- 
ceives a diploma. If practicable he is 
placed at the proper time in contact with 
concerns having openings in the par- 
ticular lines in which he has received 
training, and if he has delivered good 
and faithful service during his enlist- 
ment, the Marine Corps is glad to be 
instrumental in placing the graduate in 
a good position. i 


Instruction for Men on the Retired List. ’ 


Officers and men on the retired list of 
the Marine Corps may take, without 
charge to themselves, any of the 225 
courses on the curriculum of the Marine 
Corps Institute. They will enjoy the 
same privileges of service and instruc- 
tion as students on the active lists of 
the Marine Corps, except that they will 
be required to pay for students’ outfits 
necessary in the courses in which they 
are enrolled, 

These outfits are furnished free of 
charge to Marine Corps Institute stu- 
dents in active service, and are needed 
in the following courses: Illustration and 
design; mining and metallurgy; naviga- 
tion; chemistry; drafting; electrical en- 
gineering; show card writing; lettering 
and sign painting. They will cost the 
reservist from $10 to $65. The textbooks 
are furnished, however, without charge. 

The Marine Corps Institute has no 
selfish motive in its organization, Its 
basic aim is to be of service to the men 


| of the Corps. 
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NAVAL ACADEMY WILL ACCEPT 
CERTIFICATES. 

Entrance requirements for the United 
States Naval Academy may hereafter be 
met by the candidate near his own home, 
aceording to a Certifi- 
cates of recognized schools and colleges 
may be accepted in lieu of the academic 
examinations at Annapolis, dnd a cer- 
tificate from the nearest naval recruit- 
ing office will be accepted as evidence of 


new regulation. 


satisfactory physical condition. 
Those who do not present the neces- 
sary scholastic certificates may be exam- 


ined as formerly, and those rejected 
physically by the examining medical offi- 
cer at the recruiting station may pro- 
ceed to the Naval Academy for a final 
test. 

The certificates submitted must cover 


14 units, consisting of 8 units in required 
subjects and 6 in optional subjects. The 
required subjects are: Algebra to quad- 
ratics, algebra beyond quadratics, plane 
geometry, grammar, literature, and two 
lit- 


others 


branches of history. Grammar and 


erature count as 14 


units each, the 


as 1 unit each. Mathematics, history, 
languages, chemistry, biology, botany, 
physical geography, physics, drawing, 


and zoology are the branches from which 
the other 6 units must The 
academy reserves the right to reject or 
accept the certificates of any institution. 


be chosen. 





AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIA- 
TION’S POSTER CONTEST. 


Two hundred and forty dollars in cash 
and books worth perhaps as much more, 
of the kind that delights the hearts of 


children, were given as prizes in the 
recent poster contest of the American 
Humane Association. Thousands of 


school children and art students from all 
parts of the country competed for them. 
The designs submitted were of a high 


degree of excellence. The harmony of 
the colors, the arrangement of the in- 
scriptions, and the proportions of the 








figures show the efficacy of the art in- 
struction that is given in country villages 
as well as in the great cities. 

The purpose of the American Humane 
Association in conducting the contest has 
been so satisfactorily achieved that it 
is planned to have similar contests in 
future years. It is evident that the feel- 
ing of ‘sympathy with domestic animals 
has been stimulated. 

Our illustration on the first page is a 
specimen of the work submitted in the 
contest. 





CANDIDATE AGAIN AVOWS IN- 
TEREST IN EDUCATION. 


Gov. James M. Cox, in his speech ac- 
cepting the nomination as Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, emphasized 
the need of awakened interest in educa- 
tion. He stated that the depleted ranks 
of the school-teachers demand action to 
provide increased pay, and that the exist- 
ence of five and one-half millions of illit- 
erates, 1,600,000 of are foreign 
born, proves the need of greater opportu- 


whom 


nity for education. 

Any encroachment on local control by 
the Federal Government was condemned, 
because of the danger to State and com- 
munity initiative. The study by the cen- 
tral Government of the progress of educa- 
tion and the stimulation of public inter- 
the hearty 
endorsement. 

In a recent letter to the Commissioner 
of Education, Goy. Cox wrote: “ You may 
rest assured that my interest in the cause 
of education will never lag.” 


est in received his 


subject 





SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE IN ARGENTINE. 


Modern farming is taught at the Prac- 
tical University of La Boca, in Buenos 
Aires. The courses include agricultural 
mechanics, general and special agricul- 
ture, aviculture, stock raising, veteri- 
nary science, dairying, fruit culture, api- 
culture, and a number of other branches 
connected with these industries. Com- 
mercial courses, including English and 
Spanish as well as the commercial 
branches, are given also. All instruc- 
tion is free. The school was founded in 
1917 with an enrollment of 1,500 pupils 
and now numbers more than 3,000. 





POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE WILL BE 
ESTABLISHED IN PERU. 


Peru is to have a National Polytechnic 
Institute. The committee appointed to 
draft the plan of the school is composed 
of the directors of the Special School of 
Engineers, the School of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science, and the School of 
Arts and Crafts. 








INDEX TO SCHOOL LIFE NOW 
READY. 

An index and a title page to Volume 
IV of School Life, January—June, 1920, 
have recently The index 
gives full and reference to the 
material in 12 numbers. It may be ob- 
tained by application the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 


been issued. 


ready 


to 





PENNSYLVANIA INAUGURATES 
TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY. 


Placement service for teachers has been 
established by the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment of public instruction, following the 
example of Massachusetts and of Min- 
nesota. State Finnegan 
desires that the largest possible number 
of actual and prospective teachers shall 
register with the State teacher bureau, at 
Harrisburg, and that every school district 
in need of a teacher shall file with the 
bureau a request for candidates. 

It is expected that a real service will 
be rendered by the bureau in relieving the 
shortage of teachers which now prevails 
throughout the Commonwealth. No fee 
of any kind will be charged, either to the 
teachers or to the employing boards. 


Superintendent 





SOUTH DAKOTA MAY RAISE TAX 
LIMIT. 

Voters of South Dakota at the Novem- 

ber election will decide the fate of a pro- 

State constitu- 


tion which would increase the limitation 


posed amendment to the 


of indebtedness by school districts. The 
present limit is 5 per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation and it is proposed to 


allow an increase to 10 per cent if de- 


sired. 





OBLIGATION TO KEEP YOUNG. 


The great advantage of the 
teacher’s calling is that they are 
under a solemn obligation to 
keep young. Other people may 
grow old and dull and stupid, 
may slide into grooves of hum- 
drum comfort and coddle them- 
selves into invalidism. The 
teacher of the young must keep 
young. Like the General Head- 
Quarters Staff he is a profes- 
sional optimist. It is well for 
him if he can retain a little 
spark of his early impetuosity, 
when, perhaps, like Robert 
Louis Stevenson, he, too, 
dreamed being a pirat: or leader 
of regular horse.—Ascribed to 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
British Minister of Education. 
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HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS. 


A Hundred Thousand Students Are 
Taking College Instruction Through 
the Mails. 
Correspondence study is growing in 
popularity in the United States. An im- 
portant part of the work of 
universities, colleges, and departments of 
education accomplished through cor- 
respondence, thus giving to large num- 
bers of men and women who can not at- 
tend the higher institutions of learning 
an opportunity to profit by well-directed 
reading and study and by scholorly criti- 
cism. In a recent bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education, on “ Correspondence study 


extension 


is 


in universities and colleges,” Dr. Arthur 
J. Klein, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, 


discusses the need for correspondence 
study service and presents many inter- 
esting facts relating to methods of in- 


struction, forms of correspondence 


courses, etc. 
In 73 Nencommercia! Institutions. 

Correspondence work is conducted by 

in 39 States 


noncommercial institutions 


and the District of Columbia. In all 
these States except one work is con- 
ducted by State-supported institutions, 


Of the 78 institutions listed, 61 
public funds and 12 are pri- 
Says Dr. Klein: 


correspondence 


are sup- 
ported by 
vately endowed. 
“Much of the 
earried on by educational institutions is 
known names. These names 
have applied in defer- 
ence to the conservatism and prejudices 
of trustees and faculties; 
they continue to be applied to types of 
work which originally were not, but have 
now developed into correspondence study. 
‘Home study courses, reading courses, 


work 
by other 
sometimes been 


in other cases 


’ 


and club study courses are names that 
have been to avoid the use of the 
term course’ and to 
indicate special applications of the cor- 
respondence study method. 


used 


‘ correspondence 


Method Does Not Depend on Mails. 


“These attempts to find other names 
are commendable. The essential char- 
acteristic of correspondence study is not 
the fact that it is instruction by mail; 
that is in many cases merely incidental. 
The correspondence method has been 
tried in resident instruction with results 
which indicate that the ordinary methods 
of class instruction may in some degree be 
displaced profitably by further applica- 
tion of the correspondence method, In- 
deed, the correspondence method has 
always been used in resident instruction 
in certain subjects and in many cases no 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY IN 











other method is possible. English com- 
position, for instance, can not be taught 
in any other way than by correspondence- 
study methods.” 

Fees Are Reasonable. 

The occupations of correspondence 
students include practically all fields of 
human Statistics show that 
more men than women avail themselves 
of correspondence “Almost a 
hundred thousand students,” says Dr. 
Klein, “are taking work, in whole or in 
part by correspondence, in 
State-supported and privately endowed 
institutions. The cost to these students 
for work not high. 
While it is true that fees charged have 
been so low as not to cover the expense 
to the institution of carrying on the werk, 
one of the chief reasons for imposing 
them has been the necessity of supple- 
menting available funds. In this way the 
expense to students has been kept down, 
and the institutions have able 
offer the work to a greater number. 

“Tt is the common testimony of insti- 
he remarks, “that students in 
‘or- 


endeavor. 


courses. 


conducted 


correspondence is 


been to 


tutions,” 
residence who have taken work by 
respondence ordinarily rank in the upper 
fourth of their classes.” 





MUST SPEND MORE MONEY FOR 
TEACHING. 
(Continued from page 2.) 


teachers in the elementary schools. 


Men and women of the best native ability, 


of 


who have spent four years or more in 
college or university and have continued 


their preparation through long years of 
study and who have proved their worth 
by many years of successful teaching, 


work for less than $2,000 a year, and con- 
sider themselves very fortunate if they 
ever reach a maximum of $3,000, 

Just as Bad in Colleges. 

Nor are conditions better in colleges, 
universities, and normal schools. In the 
last few years thousands of prefessors, 
associates, and instructors have left the 
institutions of higher learning to enter 
other occupations in which they receive 
as beginning wages 50 to 500 per cent 
more than the wages to which they had 
attained through long years of service in 
teaching. 

Evidently we must spend more money 
for teaching if we would make our 
schools efficient and be sure that our 
children shall receive the kind of educa- 
tion necessary for their suecess in the 
new era. And we shall be wise in doing 
so. Nothing is more costly than ignorant 
and unskilled teachers. They waste not 
only the money paid, but also the time 
and opportunity of the children, and lower 
the standards of intelligence, virtue, and 
skill of the people of the Nation. 


$e 
: _ 


PRESIDENT PROCLAIMS 
PILGRIMS DAY. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools 
Urged to Observe the Day by Ap- 
propriate Exercises and Lessons. 


President Wilson has issued a proecla- 
mation in which he requests the observ- 
ance by schools, colleges, and universities 
of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. At the same 
time he named three members of the 
United States Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
mission. Six members had already been 
appointed by Congress, 

The text of the proclamation follows: 

“My Fe_tow CouNnTRYMEN : December 
21 next, will mark the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 
1620. The day will be becomingly cele- 
brated at Plymouth under the auspices of 
the Plymouth Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
mission and at other localities in Massa- 
chusetts. While this proper and 
praiseworthy, it seems to me that the in- 
fluences which the ideals and principles 
of the Pilgrims with respect civic 
liberty and human rights have had upon 
the formation and growth of our institu- 
and upon our development and 
progress as a nation, merits more than a 
local expression of our obligation, and 


is 


to 


tions 


makes fitting a nation-wide observance of 
the 

‘Il therefore suggest and request that 
the 2ist of December next we observe 
throughout the Union with special patri- 
otic services, in order that great events 
in American history that have resulted 
from the landing of these hearty and 
courageous navigators and colonists may 
be accentuated to the present generation 
American citizens. Especially do I 
recommend that the day be fittingly ob- 
served in the universities, colleges, and 
schools of our country, to the end that 
salutary and patriotic lessons muy be 
drawn from the fortitude and persever- 
ance and the ideals of this little band of 
church men and women who established 
on this continent the first self-determined 
government based on the great principle 
of just law and its equal application to 
all, and thus planted the seeds from 
which has sprung the mighty nation. 

“Tn witness thereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. Done in the 
District of Columbia, the fourth day of 
August, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty, and 
of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and forty- 
fifth. 


lay. 


of 


“ Wooprow Wiser.” 
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TENNESSEE’S EDUCATIONAL 
SITUATION IS DISCUSSED. 
Citizens’ Conference Finds No Reason 
For Low Standing of State—Com- 
mittees Will Work for Im- 
provement. 

A conference of citizens was held in 
August at Monteagle, Tenn., to consider 
education in and to devise 
means of improvement. Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the and set 
forth the need for intelligent considera- 


Tennessee, 


opened conference 


tion of the educational situation in the 
State. He called attention to the low 
rank educationally which Tennessee holds 
among the States of the Union. After 
discussion the conference declared its 
belief that no reason exists why Ten- 


nessee should not stand among the most 
progressive States in education. 
Favors Eight Months Minimum. 

The length of the school term and the 
advantages of an _ all-the-year 
were discussed. The conference favored 
a minimum term of 160 days in every 
county of the State, and pledged itself 
tc work for legislation and _ financial 
support to make such a term possible. 

The State superintendent, Mr. Albert 
Williams, who advocated this minimum 
term, urged also the need for competent 
teachers with adequate salaries, better 
support of normal schools to enable them 
to meet the growing demand for teachers, 
more definite preparation in high schools 
of teachers for rural elementary schools, 
larger salaries for county superintendents 
with increased aid from the State to sup- 


session 


plement their salaries, uniformity in 
school legislation, and’ the entire aboli- 


tion of the district director system. 
High Schools Are Inadequate. 

A report of county high-school work 
was made by the State high-school in- 
spector, Mr. B. O. Duggan. The chair- 
man complimented the State on the prog- 
ress made in high-school education, but 
called the attention of the conference to 
the fact that in number of high-school 
students and graduates Tennessee fails 
to measure to the standard which it 
should attain. After considerable dis- 
cussion the conference voted to favor 
placing high-school opportunities within 
the reach of all youth of high-school age, 
and pledged itself to work for sufficient 
funds for that purpose and for such 
recognition of the value of high schools 
as will {nduce boys and girls of the State 
to take advantage of them more fully. 


Low Salaries Deplored. 


Dr. Claxton presented for considera- 
tion the important topic, pay of teachers, 
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and directed attention to the inadequate 
compensation and the consequent short- 
age of teachers all over the country. A 
number of prominent business men par- 
ticipated in the discussion, and all of 
them deplored the salary 
schedules and advocated a much higher 
scale. On motion a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question. At a 
later session of the conference the com- 
the following recom- 


inadequate 


mittee 
mendation : 


presented 


Teaching Conditions Must Be Improved. 


Your committee recognizes that the mere 
recommendation of a minimum salary per 
month or per year for public-school teachers 
without establishing some standards of quali- 
fication would be of little value. The grow- 
ing disparity between cost of living and teach- 
ers’ salaries has caused so many teachers to go 
into other occupations that the State is faced 
by an extreme shortage of teachers. It has 
been necessary in the past, and will probably be 
more necessary in the future, to authorize the 
many teachers who are not 
We realize that this condi- 


employment of 
qualified to teach. 


tion can not be changed until qualified men 
and women can see better conditions ahead, 
and we realize that immediately and without 
waiting on other considerations there must 
be an increase at least of the minimum sal- 
aries paid. But without attempting to fix 
that minimum we would recommend that this 


conference authorize the appointment of a 
committee of not less than 25, representative 
of the various parts and interests of the State, 
to outline a State policy, as to standardization 
of teachers and teachers’ least as 
to a minimum, with the end in view of having 
all teachers normal training and all 
high-school teachers a college degree ; and that 
the committee not only give publicity to such 
a plan, but be charged with the duty of pro- 
curing legislation to bring about that result. 


salaries at 


secure 


An inspiring address on the value of 
education was made by Dr. Claxton, in 
which he stated that education is one of 
the factors in the wealth-producing 
capacity of a nation, the only one capable 
of considerable and immediate expansion, 
and that therefore it is the factor of chief 
concern for any people. 

A supplementary report teacher 
training in high schools with a resolu- 
tion in its favor was referred on motion 
to the committee on pay of teachers, 


on 


To Fix Qualification Standards. 


Standards of qualifications of teach- 
ers were discussed in connection with 
almost every subject before the confer- 
ence. The subject was generally recog- 
nized as extremely important and it was 
referred to a committee with instruc- 
tions determine the standards that 
should be set in the State. 

The value and importance of normal 
schools in the educational system were 
emphasized. Their need of equipment 
and physical facilities was stated, and it 
was voted that the conference favor in- 
creased appropriations for the State 
teacher training institutions sufficient to 


to 











—= 


provide adequate buildings and needed 
operating expenses. 

The work of the State university, its 
plans, its aims, and its great desire to 
serve the people of the State in every 
possible way were presented by Presi- 
dent H. A. Morgan, 

Permanent Committee Appointed. 

The presiding officer was authorized 
to appoint a committee from the confer- 
ence to be charged with the duty of nam- 
ing a committee of 30 or more members 
to carry the the conference 
to formulate a for and 
State improvement and to make provi- 
sion for perpetuating itself for the pur- 
pose of working for the continued devel- 
The 


on work of 


program local 


opment of education in Tennessee. 
following Commissioner 
Claxton and confirmed the confer- 
ence: State Superintendent Albert Wil- 
liams, Hon. T. Asbury Wright, President, 
H. A. Morgan, Superintendent Charl O. 
Williams, Superintendent R. L. 
President S. G. Gilbreath, and J. 


Brister. 


were named by 


by 


Jones, 
W. 





UNIVERSITY ABSORBS SCHOOL OF 
PHILANTHROPY. 


Combination of the Chicago School of 
Civies and Philanthropy with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will occur before the 
opening of the university for the fall term, 
Prof. Leon C. Marshall will be at its 
head social service adminis- 
tration. 

The school was founded by Dr. Graham 
Taylor to meet the need for trained social, 
civic, and industrial workers, and has 
helped to prepare nearly 3,000 men and 
women for such service. Miss Jane 
Addams, Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Prof. 
Charles R. Handerson, and Dr. Sophon- 
isba P. Breckinridge have been associated 
in conducting the: school. The Russell 
Sage Foundation of New York furnished 
means for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of social investigation, and other 
contributions for the maintenance of the 
school have been made by individuals. 


as dean of 





CONTINUE STUDIES IN MEXICAN 
WATERS. 

Correspondence for 
have been found by recruiting 
the Marine Corps to be among 
est attractions of the service. 

The recent departure of an expedition 
for possible duty in Mexican waters did 
not interfere with the courses in which 
members of the force were enrolled. On 
the contrary, it increased the number of 
students. An officer and three men were 
detached from the school to accompany 
the expedition, and a liberal supply of 
textbooks and equipment was sent with 
them. 


marines 
officers of 
the great- 


courses 





d 
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of Program. 


COMPREHENSIVE CHANGES IN VIRGINIA. 


Adoption of Four Constitutional Amendments in November Will Permit Completion 








Reorganization of the Virginia school 
system will be completed in accordance 
with the program of the education com- 
mission if four constitutional amendments 
now before the people are adopted in 
November. The education commission, 
of which Dr. Alexander Inglis, of Har- 
vard University, was chairman, made an 
exhaustive survey of educational condi- 
tions in the State and recommended im- 
portant and comprehensive changes. The 
report was favorably received, and the 
assembly of 1920 enacted into law all 
that seemed practicable without a change 
in the constitution of the State, ac- 
cording to a statement recently issued 
by the Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Women on School Boards. 


The first amendment to be voted upon 
provides for the limitation of the number 
of district trustees and makes. it legal 
for women to serve on school boards. 
The chief purpose of this amendment is 
to prepare for the adoption of the county 
unit, with a small county school board, 
preserving the district as the basis of 
representation and of local taxation. 
This arrangement would place the county 
school board on a parallel with the board 
of supervisors, the latter, however, re- 
taining the right to levy all taxes, 


Removes Limit to Local Taxation. 


The second amendment removes the 
present constitutional limit on county 
and district school taxes and provides 
that the limit shall be fixed by statute. 
This is a most important measure, in 
the opinion of the State board of educa- 
tion. There is a limit to the amount of 
State school funds to be derived by State 
taxation. It is not a wise policy greatly 
to increase the State tax without a cor- 
responding increase in local taxes for 
school purposes. The education commis- 
sion has recommended that the funds for 
teachers’ salaries be derived one-half 
from the State and the other half from 
a county tax, leaving the district tax 
free to carry the burden of operation and 
Maintenance. The amount from the 
State to counties under the appropria- 
tion bill just passed will exceed by more 
than $1,500,000 the funds now derived 
from the county levy. The amendment 
how considered will give the counties an 
opportunity to increase their local tax 





rate in order to meet dollar for dollar 
the State fund. 


Allows Assembly Discretion in Compulsory 
Attendance. 


The third amendment removes from 
the constitution limitations upon the as- 
sembly in passing compulsory attendance 
laws. 
provision for compulsory attendance, but 
simply allows the assembly the right to 
exercise its discretion in the matter. 
Such a law to be really effective and 
constructive must be drawn with great 
eare and with a proper regard for the 
conditions now existing in Virginia, 


Duties of State Board. 


The fourth amendment is to section 
132 of the constitution, which now fixes 
many of the duties of the State board of 
education. Obviously, the detailed duties 
of the State board of education are mat- 
ters appropriate to the statute law rather 
than to the constitution. The purpose 
of this amendment is to give such lati- 
tude as would make the functions of the 
State board of education conform to the 
immediate needs of a developing and 
progressive school system. 


Lecal Participation. 


The purpose of two of these amend- 
ments is to provide that the people of 
a county shall have a more direct par- 
ticipation in their school affairs, and 
shall have also the opportunity of taxing 
themselves as they see fit for the maiu- 
tenance of their school system. The 
constitution of 1901 purposely centralized 
much of the power of administration in 
Richmond. 


Increased Teachers’ Salaries. 


The executive budget, based upon esti- 
mates presented by the department of 
education, provides an increase of about 
$1,000,000 for teachers’ salaries. It had 
been thought that no material increase 
could be secured without raising the 
State school tax from 14 to 20 cents. Due 
to the great care and wisdom with which 
the executive budget was prepared, it 
was found possible to appropriate $1,- 
000,000 more for the elementary schools 
without increasing the State tax. The 
demands on the appropriation committee 
were heavy, but this committee during 
all of their sessions held firmly to the 
increase for teachers’ salaries, putting 





This amendment itself makes no | 





aside many other most important and 
urgent demands. This increase in the 
State fund of about 38 per cent does not 
provide an adequate sum for teachers’ 
salaries, but with a corresponding in- 
crease from local county levies a very 
marked improvement in teaching condi- 
tions will at once appear. 


Other Important Statutes. 


A number of other constructive school 
laws were passed by the assembly of 1920 
which will very materially aid the de- 
velopment of an effective school system. 

First. The encouragement of a _ nine- 
month school term in rural as well as 
urban Virginia. Formerly the law recog- 
nized a five-month session as a minimum, 
but the present law emphasizes the im- 
perative need of a longer school term for 
the country boy and girl. 

Second. The school age is prescribed 
as from 7 to 20, but children 6 years old 
may be admitted to the schools. Kinder- 
gartens may be operated on local funds 
as 2 part of the school system. 


Provision for School Census. 


Third. Provision is made for an accu- 
rate school census to be taken by agents 
of the local school board, appointed on 
recommendation of the superintendent. 
The allowance for taking the census Is 
fixed at an amount not to exceed $6 per 
100. 

Fourth. Laws relating to high school 
are simplified in form and reduced in 
number. Provision is made for the 
proper development of rural high schools 
without infringing upon the funds de- 
signed for the elementary schools. The 
high school appropriation was increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000, 

Fifth. The law of 1918 providing for 
vocational education is reenacted to en- 
courage instruction in agriculture, home 
economics, and trades and industry. 
Seventy-six thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for vocational education to meet 
a like amount from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Increased Aid to Rural Schools. 


Sixth. The appropriation for the spe- 
cific purpose of developing the rural ele- 
mentary schools is increased from $250,- 
000 to $400,000. The State board of 
education will adopt a plan for distribut- 
ing this fund which will promise material 
improvement. It is hoped that an ade- 
quate bonus in salary may be allowed to 
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attract a higher type of teacher to the 
small rural schools. 

Seventh. The superintendent is made a 
more responsible factor in securing satis- 
factory teachers by providing that teach- 
ers must be elected ‘by school boards from 
a list of eligibles furnished by the super- 
intendent. Finding qualified teachers 
and their proper placement is now a 
difficult and serious problem. The pres- 
ent law very properly makes the superin- 
tendent share in this responsibility. 

More Efficient Local Supervision. 

EKighth. The law relating to the salaries 
of division superintendents is amended to 
provide that the total basic 
fixed by the State on school population, 
one-half of which must be paid by the 
State board out of the income from the 
literary fund, and the other half by the 
county supervisors or city councils out of 
Here- 
based 

local 


salary is 


the general county or city funds. 

tofore the State salary has been 
upon general population and the 
salary upon supplement commonly 
voted by the school board out of school 
funds. Owing to great variations in the 
local supplement, there has been no sort 
of uniformity, very small counties oft- 
times offering much higher salaries than 


a 


large counties with numerous schools 
and heavier supervisory burdens. The 
present law makes it possible for the 


superintendents 
to the 


State board to employ 
who will give their entire time 
work, The supervision of schools is too 
important a matter make anything 
short of the whole time and devoted serv- 
ice of qualified satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 


to 


men a 
All-Year Sessions in Higher Institutions. 
Ninth. A law is enacted providing that 

State institutions of higher learning be 
placed upon a year-round basis of opera- 
tion as soon resources will 
permit. The university, the MHarrison- 
burg Normal, the Radford Normal, and 
William and Mary College will doubtless 
operate on this basis this year. The two 
normal schools have maintained a sum- 
mer quarter for several years and the 
university last summer extended its 
summer course to 12 weeks. The purpose 
of this law is to provide a summer quar- 
ter of equal grade and degree credit with 
any other quarter. Special attention is 
to be given the needs of those now teach- 
ing or preparing to teach in the public 
schools. 


as financial 


Well-Ordered Plan of Physical Education. 


Tenth. Physical education and _ the 
medical inspection of school children are 
provided in a most important statute. 
Under its provisions the State board of 
education is to emphasize the great need 
of physical education, is to employ a 
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State director for this work, and is to 
cooperate with school divisions in earry- 
ing out a well-ordered plan for physical 
training. The State board of health is 
given a larger opportunity to continue 
the excellent work it has undertaken to 
improve the conditions of health and 
sanitation in the school and in the com- 
munity. 


A TENTATIVE SYLLABUS ON 
CIVICS. 





Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction Issues Preliminary Report 
of Committee on Social Studies. 


Civics study for classes from the first 
to the ninth grades, inclusive, is outlined 
in a syllabus issued recently by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

For to 6, topics to be dis- 
cussed and characteristics to be empha- 
sized are outlined by grades. Stories and 
are suggested. The work for 
grade is community organiza- 
tion for better cooperation. Correlation 
with geography is emphasized. An 
ject of the year’s work is the recognition 
of the value of Government in controlling 


grades 1 


questions 


the sixth 


ob- 


conflicting interests such as arise, for ex- 
ample, from the relations of capital and 
labor. in this grade of the 
details of Government regulation is not 
recommended. 

In grades 7, 8, and 9 interest de- 
veloped community with the 
aim that pupils may wish to participate 
of present forthcoming 
community interest. Among the 
listed are protection of life and property, 


Discussion 


is 
in civics 


in matters or 


topics 


recreation, communication and transpor- 
tation, structure of American Govern- 
ment, execution of the laws, and control 
of and industry by the 
people. Special attention to vocational 
civics is given in grade 9. The collec- 
tion of illustrative material by pupils is 
urged. The subject is outlined in con- 
siderable detail in order that pupils may 
discuss the requirements, values, and re- 
wards of many occupations. The rela- 
tionship to business of race problems, 
thrift and extravagance, corporations 
and unions, credit, prices, taxes, and 
other influences in modern commercial 
life is not overlooked. 


Government 





Salesmanship is offered to the officers 
and men in the recruiting service of the 
Marine Corps by the Marine Corps In- 
stitute, at Quantico, Va. The work of 
recruiting is fundamentally similar to 
that of a salesman, and more than 700 
officers and men on recruiting duty are 
enrolled in the course. 











INSTRUCTION BY NEW AND 
DIRECT METHODs. 


English Successfully Taught to Adult 
Foreigners in New York City. 
Teaching English to foreigners is 
cessfully conducted in New York City, 
Dr. Henry H. Goldberger, principal of 
Public School No, 18 of New York City, 
and in charge of the Columbia University 
courses English 
recent review in the New York Times, 
emphasized the increased importance of 
such teaching. He dwelt on the fact that 
600,000 non-English-speaking women who 
have been enfranchised are now entitled 
to vote at the next election in New York, 
He said: 

“We start in teaching these foreigners 
without any most 
of the work is done with oral instruction, 
although in the second or third week we 
begin to use a book. Writing is taught 
from the very beginning.” 


suc- 


in for foreigners, in ¢ 


a) 


books whatever, and 


Students Eager to Learn. 
According to Dr. Goldberger, there is 
usually a desire on the part of the student 
to learn to write his or her name, whether 
it is for the signing of a check or a re- 
ceipt, lease, contract, other form 
of document. Most of them do not go very 
far with the work, but it gives them some- 
thing. A feature that is felt to be of par- 
ticular importance is the power that this 
little knowledge, lately acquired by the 
older generation, to hold the 
younger generation to them. The parents 
may not take to the classics in English 
that the children are reading, but at least 
the children can not poke fun and giggle 
because they can not sign for the installa- 


or some 


exerts 


tion of the gas meter. Many of these 
foreigners study in night schools and 


some of them go doggedly for five or six 
years trying to assimilate the work which 
is planned for a four years’ period. 

Grew Out of War-Time Experience. 

“Since 1880,” said Dr. Goldberger, 
“there have been these night schools, but 
the new movement, the direct 
method of teaching English to foreigners, 
is an outgrowth of the war and has been 
in use only a short time. 

“In the new direct method, the object 
becomes associated with the sound of the 
word that means the object, just as the 
child, Chinese, French, or English, learns 
to associate the sound of the name of the 
object with the object it represents. But 
it is always in connection with action. 
A string of independent words is very 
carefully avoided. The effort is to estab- 
lish a sequence of ideas. One sentence 
must help the pupil to understand the 
next—sentences, not a series of separate 
ejaculations.” 


simple 
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ARE THE SCHOOLS GIVING 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION? 


Four Thousand Teachers Tell What 
They Are Doing—Feorty Per Cent 
Report No Health Teaching. 


Fifty-eight per cent of the teachers of 
the United trying to teach 
their pupils to care for their health, ac- 
recently prepared 
Thirty-two, 


States are 


cording to statistics 
by the Bureau of Education. 
per cent of the schools use textbooks or 
some instruction in 
health matters; 15 per cent use the Mod- 
ern Health Crusade of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association, and 19 per eent weigh 
and the children according to 
the plans suggested by the Bureau of 
Eduention and the Child Health Organi- 
In other words, 15.6 
of the 760,563 children in the 
reporting weighed and 
at some time or times during 

One and nine-tenths per cent 


sort of classroom 


measure 


gation of America, 
per cent 
schools were 
measured 
the year. 
of these 
spection, and only 29 schools, less than 1 
per nutritional and 


feeding. 


same schools have medical in- 


cent, have elinies 


Utah Leads in Health Teaching. 


Utah stands at the head of the list of 
States in this respect, with 72 per cent 
of her doing weighing; 81 per 
cent of the children are weighed. Iowa 
is second with 54 per cent of the schools 
weighing 51 of the children. 
Minnesota is third with 31 per cent of 
her schools weighing 46 per cent of the 
children. Other States in their order 
are Indiana, California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and New York. 

At the foot of the list is Oklahoma, 
with only 4 per cent of the schools weigh- 


schools 


per cent 


ing 0.4 per cent of the children, and 
Texas with 5 per cent of the schools 
weighing 1.2 per cent of the children. 


Ohio is third from the foot, with 2 per 
cent, while Nebraska, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, and Ala- 
bama are not much beiter. 


Mississippi, 


Cemments by Classreom Teachers. 
The statistics contained in the replies 
to these questionnaires were only part of 
the value derived from them. Each one 


contained comments or accounts of 
methods of health teaching that had 


been worked out by classroom teachers. 
From this comment: 
“We teach physiology and hygiene and 
give short but 
my district is unable to buy a stove and 
other absolutely necessary things, and 
although they realize the importance of 
your ideals, poverty ties their hands, and 


Missouri comes 


talks on these subjects, 











their children have to get along the best 
they can.” 

A Wyoming teacher writes: “ We are 
exceedingly lucky to have a schoolhouse. 
No equipment beyond ordinary textbooks. 
However, we took advantage of Col- 
gate’s advertisement for free samples 
of tooth paste. Other than ordinary 
class hints we have practiced nothing.” 

A West Virginian complains: “I have 
used the usual cleanliness roll, about all 
a teacher can get possession of here, the 
beard of education being too stingy to 
furnish necessary equipment.” 


A New Hampshire teacher says: “I 
have not stressed this most important 
line of work as I should. <A mixed 
country school has so much to crowd 


into the days that some work even gets 
crowded out. But I will try to ‘ gird up 
my loins’ and find time for one thing 
more.” 

Teacher Can Not Be Parent and Nurse Maid. 
teacher from Florida: 
insult to the 
Teachers are not supposed to be 


According 
“ Your 
parents. 
parents, teachers, and nurse maids all in 
one.” 

Other answers gave similar comments 
concerning lack of equipment or teachers, 
overcrowded curricula, poor school build- 
ings, poor salaries, and failure on the 
part of parents and boards of education 


to a 


suggestion is 


an 


to cooperate. 

If these comments be accepted as the 
only index to conditions in the schools, 
the outlook would be very discouraging, 
indeed; but, for every discouraging one 
there was one or more with a most op- 
timistic note and many helpful sugges- 
tions. For example, a teacher from 
South Carolina says: “ Inclosed you will 
find designs of posters we used to illus- 
trate six of our health rules and a copy 
of all the rules we use. The children 
have copied these 10 rules in blank books 
and check off each morning the ones they 
kept the day before. We keep a weekly 
record and at the end of the term the 
child having the best record is to receive 
a prize. We have also used the booklets 
sent out by the Child Health Organiza- 
tion in New York. We are working to 
get scales in our school next year.” 

An ingenious teacher from Arkansas 
says: “I tell the children that ill health 
is an auctioneer, the disease which we 
are trying to prevent is the article sold, 
apd our position or manner of living 
our bid. Then I try to show them that 
the auctioneer is apt to knock the article 
off on us. I have been trying this be- 
cause there are so many public sales 


here. 
Many Requests for Assistance. 


From all sides, from the largest to 
the smallest school came requests for 








NEW LEGISLATION FOR EDU- 
CATION IN GEORGIA. 


Physical Education, High Schools, In- 
creased Taxation, Industrial Re- 
habilitation, and Illiteracy. 


Educational measures enacted by the 
session of the Georgia Legislature which 
recently concluded its labors are thus 
reported by State Superintendent M. L, 
Brittain: 

1. An act to require physical education 
in all normal and public schools for a 
period of at least half an hour a day. 


State Funds fer High Schools. 


2. An act 
amendment 


proposing a constitutional 
remove the restrictions 
against high schools. The provision now 
in the Constitution restricts the use of 
State funds to elementary schools, 

3. An act removing the five-mill limi- 
tation and to 
assess a larger amount of taxes to pro- 
vide for the expense of building school- 


to 


permitting communities 


houses. 

4. An act to accept the Rehabilitation 
Act of and provide aid for 
workmen injured in industry. 

5. An act to legalize the expenditure of, 
county funds for training illiterates. 


Congress 


= 


in health work 
or in reorganizing work already begun, 
thus showing that teachers everywhere 
are awakening to their opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


assistance 


establishing 


Summary of Facts Gathered by the 


Questionnaires. 
Number of States represented... 48 
Member of sheet... uantcnoouésoum 4,016 


Nember ef chfl@ree........csasune 760, 563 
Number of schools doing weighing 

CSD per CORED 2k cwewrenitsans se 791 
Number of children weighed (15.6 

DEP. GR) 6cewnweensantinananmnde 118, 728 
Number of schools in towns of less 

than 2,500 doing weighing—-— BOT 
Number of schools using classroom 

welekt nosed .... ci nnbcseiedn 504 
Number of schools having scales (8.4 

ge, ee ae 2 B41 
Schools using “ Health crusade ”- 640 
Schools using textbeoks, talks, etc. 

(28 Per eithbsapnasndéceneneee 1, 308 
Schools using child health material__ 10 
Schools using child welfare material__ 2 
Schools reporting no health work 

CaP OOP GG) 6 6 dawnsncdctiee 1,712 
Nurses : 

COD tees Cw innatemarintints 42 

en eee ee ee 187 

ee 3 
Number of schools having medical in- 

spection (1.9 per cent)_.....--__ sO 
Nutritional clinics and feeding (0.72 

POF CUE) ..nnccaneeslsacneressne. 29 
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SOME CHARACTERISTIC FACTS OF HAWAIIAN EDUCATION. 


New England Missionaries Reduced Hawaiian Language to Writing and Nearly 
Eliminated Illiteracy—Hilo Boarding School a Survivor of Manual Labor 
Movement of the Thirties—Schools for Girls Worthy of Extension—Teachers’ 


Cottages in Rural Districts. 


By FRANK F. BUNKER, 








EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
EARLY MISSIONARIES. 


New England Traditions Observed in 
Extension of Schools — Illiterates 
Could not Hold Office nor Marry. 


Although there were but two teachers 
in the first group of New England mis- 
sionaries who, just a hundred years ago, 
began their task of Christianizing the 
native people of the Hawaiian Islands, 
the training and traditions of all were 
such that they began teaching almost as 
soon as they began preaching. During 
the first 20 years of the work of these 
earnest people schools for adults were 
organized in all parts of the islands, as 
many as 150 connected with a 
Single missionary station. 


being 


Progress of Early Education. 


The instruction which was first given 
had for its chief purpose the securing of 
a working knowledge of the English 
language. Within two years a spelling 
book in the Hawaiian language 
printed on a hand press which the mis- 
It is said 


was 


sionaries took over with them. 
that the king himself struck off the first 
proof sheet. Within eight years these 
enterprising people had issued 22 books, 
all printed in the Hawaiian language, 
which up to the coming of the mission- 
aries had never been reduced to written 
form. Fifteen years after the arrival of 
the first missionary group, education had 
made such progress that the native gover- 
nor of the island of Maui issued a proc- 
lamation requiring all children above 4 
yeurs of age to attend school and stipu- 
lating that no man or woman under his 
authority should hold any public office 
or have a license to marry who could not 
is recorded that at 
from 


rea! and write. It 
one time during this early period 
40,000 to 50,000 native Hawaiians were 
enrolled in the schools established by the 
missionaries. In 1853 the official state- 
ment was made: “It is extremely diffi- 
cult to find a child 10 years of age who 
can not read his Bible and other school- 
books fluently.” 








Nature of Education Given. 

The same rigidity and lack of adapta- 
tion to the practical needs of everyday 
life which characterized education in 
New England in the early days were like- 
wise much in evidence among these early 
schools of Hawaii, as an examination of 
the old texts and school records will 
show. Greek and Latin, trigonometry, 
and surveying would, at this distance, 
scarcely be thought to be the subjects of 
study needed by a primitive people just 
emerging from a life dominated com- 
pletely by a rigid system of taboos, non- 
observance of which meant death. This 
New England lack of plasticity toward 
education recalls Blackman’s humorous 
characterization of the attitude of the 
Hawaiian missionaries in his valuable 
“The Making of Hawaii.” He 
says: “Had any one asked, ‘ What kind 
of education is best for the Hawaiian in 
his taro-patch, or for the freedman in 
the Southern States?’ his reply was apt 
to be, ‘What sort of education is best 
for Man? In education, in Christ, 
there can not be Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, barbarian nor 
core ahs regina ond hae padeeageeay octal 

nor freemian.’’ 


work, 


as 


Scythian, bondsman 

However, it is not necessary to go back 
to the missionary period in Hawaii nor 
indeed to Hawaii at all to find instances 
of the failure of the schools to take into 
account the probable needs of the pupils. 
Recently we saw stalwart Apache youths 
struggling to extract the cube root of 
abstract numbers and making a mess of 
it instead of being out on a school farm 
learning how to plow. Many a southern 
negro who ought to be learning how to 
work with his hands is poring over his 
Greek and Latin and thinking that that 
is education. It would not require much 
effort to find in the school work of even 
progressive school systems 
many illustrations of the lack of any 
connection between the work of the 
schoolroom and the probable need of the 
pupil. 

Tribute by Superintendent MacCaughey. 

Despite this characteristic of early edu- 
cation in Hawaii the missionaries did a 
remarkable work through the medium of 
They found, too, in the Ha- 


our most 


the school, 





waiians a race peculiarly receptive and 
adaptable and with many lovable quali- 


ties. A fine tribute to these people was 
recently paid by Mr. Vaughan Mae- 


Caughey, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Territory of Hawaii, who has 
lived and worked among them and who 


knows whereof he speaks. Mr. Mace- 
Caughey says: 
No other nation or race has a more 


notable record in the domain of public 
education, all factors considered, than 
has the Hawaiian people. No other race 
so quickly and so peacefully achieved the 
tremendous change from feudalism to 
modern industrial society. Among other 
peoples this required many generations 
and long wars; among the Hawaiians 
this took place in a few decades, and 
without the horrors of war. This fact 
in itself is a splendid testimony to the 
racial and intellectual worth of the na- 
tive Hawaiian stock. 

The Hawaiian people, since the estab- 
lishment of the first schools, have been 
generous and enthusiastic patrons of 
education. With their means and their 
moral support they have stood by the 
public schools. Now, in this great age of 
social reconstruction, the Hawaiian peo- 
ple have remarkable opportunities. 





A PIONEER HOME-CRAFTS 
COURSE FOR BOYS. 


Boys’ Boarding School in Hilo, Hawaii, 
Has Given Industrial Training 
for 84 Years. 


training 
in- 


Forty before manual 
schools were 
struction in the handerafts was begun in 
the school for boys at Hilo, 
Island of Hawaii. founded 
by Rev. D. B. Lyman and Rev. Titus Coan, 
missionaries working under the auspices 
of the American , was 
established in 1836, 16 years after the first 
band of devoted New England men and 
women arrived in the islands to Chris- 
tianize the natives. 


years 
established in Boston, 
Hawaiian 


This school 


soard of Missions 


The Beginning of Industrial Work. 
The first building was a native grass 
house with thatched roof and sides, the 
typical native structure of the period. 
Within a year, however, a crude wooden 
building was erected. The teachers and 
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the pupils made the doors, tables, and 
Whale-oil lamps and 
candles furnished the light. The boys 
grew from which poi is made, 
bananas, Sugar cane, vegetables, and bread 
fruit just as they do to-day. From the 
beginning manual training was a feature 
of the work of the school. It is said 
that Gen. Armstrong, famous as the 
founder of Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute for Negroes at Hamp- 
ton, Va., and who was on the faculty of 
the school for a time, got many of the 
ideas from this school which he later in- 
corporated in his work at Hampton. 


desks themselves. 


taro, 


Manufacture of Souvenirs Is Profitable. 


The principal of the now 
Mr. Levi C. Lyman, son of the founder. 
Under his management the school is con- 
tinuing the industrial work which char- 
acterized the school during its earlier 
period. The school farn: is made to con- 
tribute largely to the support of the 
school. Then the school has developed a 
large and remunerative business in 
manufacturing tourist souvenirs from 
the beautiful wood now so much 
prized in the islands. The principal him- 
self has made a number of trips to the 
mainland, spending many weeks in the 
aggregate in taking courses in hand- 
crafts expressly for the purpose of en- 
abling him to direct the details of such 
work in his school. The school does not 
attempt to carry pupils beyond a point 
corresponding to the seventh grade of the 
public-school system, though many of the 
boys are older than their grade would 
signify. The the industrial 
side of the school’s activities is to give 
the boys what they would learn were 
they to grow up on a farn: conducted by 
a thrifty farmer. The following brief 
outline of work shows its practical char- 
acter. It is of value, too, in suggesting 
to. the publie schools of the islands, as 
well as of the mainland, a line of work 
that public educational authorities would 
do well not to ignore. 


school is 


koa 


purpose on 


Courses in Home-Crafts. 


Fourth grade Knots and splicing—Gen- 
eral information about kinds of knots, draw- 
ings showing kinds, of different 
kinds, hitches and splicing. Concrete work— 
Cement, what it is, kinds of, how made, prop- 
erties of, ingredients, kinds of sand needed, 
use of gravel, crushed stone, coloring cement 
work, conerete work exposed to sea water, 
wood and lumber for forms, time required to 
set, rubble concrete, making concrete side- 
walks, foundation, top dressing, to make con- 
crete waterproof. 

Fifth grade.—Horses and their care—Clean- 
ing, cleaning feet, saddling and mounting, 
making bamboo brooms for cleaning stables, 
bedding down. Harness repairing — Making 
harness thread, sewing leather, how to cut a 
hide. recipes for dyes used in coloring leather, 
recipes for leather oils, practice in repairing 
harne Plumbing—Repairing water pipes, 


purposes 
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tools used, cutting threads, connecting pipes, 
repairing faucets. 

Sizth grade.—Repairing water pipes and 
general plumbing, grinding faucet seats, pipe- 
laying practice, fittings and tools used, belt 
lacing, work in leather, making wax threads 
for leather sewing, repairing harness. Work 
of previous grades reviewed and developed. 

Seventh grade.—Shoe repairing, harness re- 
pairing, lacing belts, oiling raincoats, re- 
charging fire extinguishers, sharpening wood 
saws, making brooms, raising poultry and 
care of stock, soldering, window glazing, ele- 
ments of electric wiring. Work of previous 
grades reviewed and developed. 


In addition, for students showing par- 
ticular aptitude, detailed work is pro- 
vided in printing, carpentry, wood turn- 
ing, blacksmithing, painting, and automo- 
bile repairing. 








BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR 
HAWAIIAN GIRLS. 


Were Formerly Numerous—Two Which 
Remain Give Excellent Training to 
Girls from Isolated Homes. 








In Hawaii, before the rise of the public- 
school system to its present importance 
and state of relative efficiency, as with 
the States on the mainland, educational 
needs were met, as far as they were met 
at all, by the establishment of boarding 
schools. Most of these schools in Hawaii 
were not organized or run for profit, but 
were supported in large part by wealthy 
planters. In consequence, tuition fees, 
covering living costs as well as costs of 
instruction, were small, only $40 to $50 
per year, and they came within reach of 
the children of poor families of the native 
Hawaiian race. Generous provision for 
scholarships and for opportunities for 
paying for the tuition in personal service 
about school and grounds was made, too, 
so that there were none so poor that 
could not enter these schools. The 
schools, in consequence, were taxed to the 
limit of capacity; scores upon scores of 
people now occupying positions of in- 
fluence in the islands passed through 
them, and without doubt the influence for 
good which these schools exerted was 
very great. 

Supplanted by Public-School System. 

With the development and expansion of 
the public-school system, however, the 
need for such schools became less and 
less. The development of good roads and 
more rapid means of intercommunication 
operated to turn the flow of students 
away from the smaller and more isolated 
schools to those more centrally situated. 
Gradually, in response to changing con- 
ditions, these schools, once so flourishing, 
were either discontinued or merged with 
other schools. Aside from the girls’ 
division of Kamehameha school and of 
Mid-Pacific Institute, both in Honolulu, 
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only two boarding schools, distinctively 
for girls of the Hawaiian race, have sur- 
vived; these are the Kohala Girls’ School, 


Kohala, island of Hawaii, and the 
Maunaolu Seminary, Paia, island of 
Maui. 


Training Is Practical and Wholesome. 

Both schools are beautifully situated, 
on high ground overlooking cane-covered 
lands stretching down to the ocean. A 
generous acreage of land surrounds each 
as well. In both schools regular work is 
earried on from the primary grade 
through the eighth. While effort is made 
in each to parallel the public-school work, 
much attention is properly given to those 
activities particularly related to home- 
keeping. In short, these schools are at- 
tempting to give to deserving girls, chiefly 
of the Hawaiian race, between the ages 
of 6 and 18, a wholesome Christian 
training, together with a practical educa- 
tion of a character such as to fit them to 
become home-keepers, or wage earners 
in the crafts, or for entrance into the 
schools of Honolulu which prepare teach- 
ers for the public schools of the Terri- 
tory. 

Equal Training Not Otherwise Available. 


As these schools are the last of the 
group of boarding schools independently 
supported which sprang up before the 
development of the public-school system, 
the question naturally arises whether 
these, too, will go the way of the others 
in the face of the rapidly developing im- 
portance and efficiency of the publie 
schools. There can be no doubt that 
these schools have served and are still 
serving a very useful purpose, for be- 
cause of them scores upon scores of girls 
from the poor and isolated homes of the 
islands of Hawaii and Maui have been 
started on lives of usefulness through the 
training it would have been impossible 
for them to have had otherwise. There 
is no doubt, either, that through having 
the girls under their instruction and 
supervision for their entire time, the 
teachers can accomplish much more in 
training the girls to complete living than 
can teachers in the public schools who 
are in contact with the children but a 
few hours daily. Indeed, it would be a 
splendid thing in many ways if the Terri- 
tory could maintain boarding schools of 
the character of these schools where all 
the children of the islands could spend 
all their time returning to their homes 
only during vacations. 


Dormitory System Well Suited to Islands. 


Within five yeurs a movement in the 
States has sprung up and is growing 
rapidly which has much significance in 
it for the islands, that is, providing 
dormitory and boarding facilities for 





grade in 


public schools of high-school 
sparsely settled regions of the country. 
More than 150 such plants are now to be 
found in the United States. In general 
the plan is to have a considerable acreage 
of ground in connection with the school 
on which the pupils can work out all or 
part of the fees charged. In most cases 
the amount charged the pupil is not suffi- 
cient to cover the entire cost, the deficit 
being met by the State or county. 

So far the plan has not been extended 


to grades below the high school, but 
there is no-inherent reason why such 
extension should not be made. In 


Hawaii such a plan would meet not only 
conditions of sparse population in maby 
regions but would be particularly valu- 
able in enabling the Territory to do on 


a large scale just what the Kohala and 


Maunaolu schools are doing on a small 
seale. Such a plan would facilitate 
greatly the thorough and rapid Ameri- 


eanization of children of the foreign 
born. 

At any rate whether or not the Terri- 
tory enters upon such a comprehensive 


plan, the writer can think of no way by 
which wealthy persons can expend their 
money more wisely than in generously 
maintaining such 


and Maunaolu schools and making it pos- 


schools as the Kohala 


sible for the children of deserving people 
the training which 
they are giving. 


to secure excellent 





COTTAGES FOR HAWATIAN 
TEACHERS. 


Living Expenses Reduced to $25 Per 
Month—Can Not Maintain Schools 
Without Them. 


The Territory of Hawaii has erected 
in close proximity to all rural and plan- 
tation schools cottages for teachers and 


principals, to be used without charge. 
Steps are now being 
these cottages in an attractive and home- 
like manner. Many of the 


tages are not pleasing, and in some in- 


taken to furnish 


earlier cot- 
stances they are scarcely habitable, but 
the later models are very comfortable, 
convenient, and attractive. 

Teachers occupying these cottages are 
put to no necessury expense other than 
in providing themselves with food and 
the services of maids if they so desire. 
In consequence of this arrangement the 
living expenses of teachers need not cost 


more than $25 ,.<r month. If it were not 


for this plan, it would be inipossible to 
maintain 
islands, for most of the plantation settle- 
ments ure entirely without 
board and living accommodations, 


schools in many parts of the 


facilities for 
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COMMITTEE DISCUSSES 


HIGHWAY PROBLEMS. 


Experts Designated by Commissioner of 
Education Hold First Meeting at 
Pittsburgh. 

Difficulties arise in the construction, 
maintenance, and proper use of highways 
are at great 
which are involved in railroad problems. 
Ability of the highest type is necded 
in the werk in that the future of 
highway transport and its relation to the 
the country 
2 determined on the basis of funda- 


which least as as those 


order 


economic development of 


may 
mental principles and with complete and 


accurate knowledge. There is urgent 


need for a store of scientific data upon 
which writers of textbooks and the like 
may draw. 


These views were expressed and dis- 
cussed with approval at the first 
ing of the Highway and Highway Trans- 


meet 


port Education Committee. 
Personnel of Committee. 
This consists of 
representing Bureau of Education, 
the Public the War 
Department, the State highway commis- 
the 


Was 


committee 
the 
Bureau of 


experts 
Roads, 


sions, the engineering schools, and 


automebile and tire industries, It 
appointed by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education a few weeks before. 

The following members of the comumit- 
Bishop,-dean of 


school of engineering, University of 


tee 
the 
Pittsburgh, and secretary of the National 


were present: F. L. 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Edueat Roy D. Chapin, president of 
Hudson Motor Co., Detroit, 


Mich., and vice president of the National 


ion: 
the Car 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New 
York; P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.; Walton C. John, 
in land-grant eollege statistics, 
Bureau of Edueation, Washington, D. C. 
Thomas H. MaeDonald, Chief of the Bu- 


Spe cialist 


reau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Paul 
D. Sargent, State highway engineer of 
Maine, Augusta, and president of the 


American Association of State Highway 
Officials 
There were also present by invitation: 


Ernest Farr, director of the Firestone 
Ship-by-Truck Bureau, representing 
H. S. Firestone, president of the Fire- 


stone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
W. IX. Hatt, head of the school of civil 
engineering, Purdue University, Lafay- 
‘tte, Ind.; Pyke Johnson, secretary of the 
highways committee, National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 








WASHINGTON : GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 


D. C.; C. J. Tilden, professor of engineer- 
ing mechanies, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Research Problems Catalogued. 
Coordination of research activities was 
urged during the meeting. A committee 
was appointed to develop plans by which 
the best research work may be done, tak- 
ing advantage as far as possible, of ex- 
isting organizations, such as the National 
This will 


also prepare a catalogue of the different 


Research Council. committee 


research problems pertaining to highway 


engineering, highway transport, «auto 


mechanics, and transport economics. The 
automotive experimental laboratory now 
Pitts- 


being erected by the University of 


burgh, which has been organized by Dr, 
I’. L. Bishop, dean of the school of engi- 
neering of the university, will be used 


during the coming year for putting into 
practice the made by 
the conference on the subject which was 
held in Washington in May. 
An educational conference in 
tion with the State Highway Commission 
ot Pennsylvania and the State automotive 
a special 


recommendations 


coopera- 


interests will be arranged by 


committee which will also have super- 


vision of similar conferences which may 


be held from time to time in different 


States or districts. 


A special committee was appointed for 


the creation of an organization which 
will collect scientific data upen which 
policies will be based. A committee has 


the colleetion of educa- 
and 
textbooks 


also undertaken 


concerning highways 


used in 


tional data 
highway traffic to be 
for elementary and secondary schools, 
Attention will also be given to extension 
courses. 

A publicity 


which will use newspapers, bulletins, and 


committee was appointed, 


other agencies to inform the public re- 


garding the work of the permanent com- 


mittee. 


The second meeting of the committee 
will be held in Washington on Septem- 
ber 20. 





FREE BASEBALL TICKETS FOR 
GOOD CHILDREN. 

Baseball tickets for Friday afternoon 
are the reward of boys and girls in Salt 
Lake City who have attained an average 
of S85 more in scholarship 
Teachers, 


per cent or 
and deportment for the week. 
the management 
Fridays. The 
the girls 


also, are the guests of 
at the 
boys go to the bleachers, and 


league games on 


and the teachers have seats in the grand 


stand. Since the tickets were first dis- 


tributed a 
provement in study and conduct has been 


sudden and remarkable im- 


observed. 
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